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In this year we look to the future in Indian affairs 
with the happy assurance that the new administration’s 
approach is governed by sympathetic, hard-headed, prac- 
tical idealism. The President’s repeated statements of 
policy, the established records of Secretary of the Interior 
Udall and his Assistant Secretary Carver, and their initial 
actions, all are guarantees of this approach, an approach 
which, among other things, outlaws the heartless war 
against the continued existence of Indian communities 
waged by an insubordinate Indian Bureau in recent years. 
The new policy recognizes the reality of Indian citizenship, 
on which the Indians themselves increasingly insist, with 
all that means in rights and responsibilities, without detri- 
ment to respect for their rights as Indians. Thus, the 
President’s statements relate Indian advancement to his 
whole program for our national welfare, while recognizing 
the Indians’ special needs. 

At this time, we must review our own program real- 
istically, so that we may offer the administration definite 
recommendations that are workably related to its aims and 
methods. In so doing, we should come up with an answer 
to one question that has bedeviled thinkers on Indian mat- 
ters for decades—no two groups of Indians are quite the 
same, no two have quite the same needs or resources, no 
blanket program will meet their requirements, yet no one 
can reasonably expect a central, federal agency or the 
Congress to devise several hundred individual programs 
tailored to the needs of communities ranging from tens of 
thousands to hardly a score, scattered from Alaska to 
Florida. How, then, can these requirements be met? The 
answer lies in certain principles and methods, which we 


shall come to later. 


We begin with specific recommendations that are 
widely applicable. The first item is less a recommendation 
than a cheering note. Following the President’s enlarge- 
ment of the surplus food distribution program, Assistant 
Secretary Carver is already at work on means for extend- 
ing this relief effectively to Indians. It is badly needed, 
especially, but not only, for tribes of the northern United 
States, who are chronically on the verge of starvation dur- 
ing the grip of winter. 

The Democratic platform guarantees that Federal- 
Indian treaty or contractual relationships shall not be 
changed without “free consent of the tribes concerned,” 
but on the statute books we still have Public Law 280 (Act 
of August 15, 1953) under which any state can destroy 
the basis of Indian self-government by unilateral action— 
action that at this moment is pending in at least two states. 
We strongly urge the administration to press for an amend- 
ment to that law that will require “free consent of the 
tribes concerned.” 


The Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930’s was 
of great value to Indians; so may be the proposed Youth 
Conservation Corps. That it may serve Indian needs effec- 
tively, its establishment should include provisions for em- 
ployment of somewhat older persons in rural areas and for 
allowing these persons to live with their families rather than 
in camps. 


New public housing legislation is coming before Con- 
gress. Such legislation should be written so as to deal the 
Indians in. One method would be to enable tribes, like 
municipalities, to issue tax-exempt securities, which in the 
normal course of things are guaranteed by the federal gov- 
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ernment. Many investors might find it fascinating to own, 
say, an Oglala Sioux bond. 

In a land growing ever more crowded, Indians are 
proprietors of areas of empty, picturesque land unsuited 
for ordinary exploitation. Already many groups are trying 
to develop these for recreation, to draw the tourist trade. 
It would be most helpful to integrate some reservations 
with the National Park Service’s Mission 66 program, mak- 
ing available the Park Service’s knowhow and adding to 
the appeal of natural beauty the colorful performances in 
which Indians are skilled. Increased tourist trade, of 
course, means increased employment in the usual service 
industries. 

The educational system of the Indian Bureau needs 
re-examination. Standard schooling and vocational train- 
ing are not enough to equip Indians to cross the cultural 
gap that now makes it so difficult, often impossible, for 
them to win a good life out in the modern world. Compe- 
tent guidance for Indian young people is essential, and 
we need the clearly established concept of continuing edu- 
cation beyond the school period in actual doing, so that 
every job to be performed on a reservation becomes also a 
means of learning. 

Of great importance is a review of Indian Bureau 
standards of personnel recruitment and advancement. As 
thirty years ago, so today, there is no system for finding 
qualified superintendents, or promotion to superintenden- 
cies, of rounded individuals, equipped above all to deal 
sympathetically with people. The unfortunate custom is to 
advance to those key positions employees whose sole back- 
ground is in the impersonal handling of paper. 

Along with this, we urge a review of the administra- 
tive structure, with special reference to the area offices. 
Originally set up to provide a number of services and some 
coordination, area offices have sucked up the authority of 
superintendents, the men on the spot. Operating authority 
should be returned to the reservation agencies and the area 
offices reduced in size and returned to their proper roles. 

All of these recommendations, if adopted, will be 
helpful; they will be ineffectual, however, unless they are 
part of a broad attack, a central program of community 
development. The President’s statements relative to this 
fit closely with the principles we have long put forward. 
All actions, specific or general, must be geared to one basic 
understanding, encompassed in our Point Four resolution: 
that Indian communities won’t go away just because some 
bureaucrats or Congressmen might want them to. The staff 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs should be made to recog- 
nize that the Department is committed, as a matter of 
policy, to recognition of the continued existence of Indian 
communities and to the principle of raising them to a level 
of: social and economic well-being comparable to that of 
our general American society. 


A century and three quarters of experience have more 
than amply proven that programs devised for Indians by 
non-Indians and imposed upon them are bound to fail. 
What we must offer to Indians (not thrust upon them) are 
encouragement, advice, technical assistance, and capital 
funds. We shall discuss that last item later. 

Indian communities should be authorized to make 
use of all possible sources of assistance, governmental and 
non-governmental, paid and unpaid. As to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, it and the Department of the Interior must, 
by law, exercise certain controls over uses of the Indian 
estate so long as the federal government continues as the 
Indians’ trustee. Except for these functions, as part of the 
principle stated just above the Bureau should be explicitly 
converted into an advisory and cooperating body, casting 
off century-old and sometimes illegal habits of control. 
The aim is to release the great reservoir of latent energy 
to be found in Indian initiative, in the will of Indians to 
execute programs that they themselves have developed and 
embraced. 

In this issue of Indian Affairs we include an up-to- 
date report on our We Shake Hands pilot projects. They 
demonstrate that this releasing of Indian strength can be 
done, and how it can be done. They demonstrate also that 
this is no easy process. “Acceptance” is not enough. A 
favorable vote by a tribal council often expresses nothing 
more than a weary habit of acquiescence to authority. The 
whole people of a community must be involved in plan- 
ning; the people must actively desire the program before 
a step is taken to put it into effect. 

I repeat, this is no easy process. On all sides we find 
appalling ignorance and too often the torpidity that comes 
from malnutrition and ill health. Many tribes are apathetic 
as the result of endless frustrations of their attempts to 
exercise initiative, the bulldozing of their hopes, and the 
imposition of white men’s schemes that usually were aban- 
doned at the first change of administrators. Many tribes 
are torn by factionalism, sometimes exploited and even 
fomented by certain superintendents and area directors, by 
no means typical, in order to make it easier to manipulate 
them. Those non-Indians who work with the communities 
must exercise sympathy, understanding, and self-restraint. 
We emphasize self-restraint, for the advisors, no matter 
how fine their intentions, when dealing with uninformed, 
divided, dispirited people will be constantly tempted to 
make up their minds for them, hand them solutions, and 
persuade themselves that they are the Indians’ solutions, 
or if not the Indians’, what the Indians ought to adopt. 

In these last paragraphs we have turned from what is 
obviously practical to a statement of philosophy or doc- 
trine that seems, but is not, less practical. That statement 
leads us again to more specific matters. 

One of the most grievous problems that the majority 
of our Indians, those on largely or entirely allotted res- 
ervations, confront is the double one of heirship lands 
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owned by more heirs than can possibly make profitable 
use of them and of sales of allotments through the despera- 
tion of extreme poverty. As the economic condition of 
communities improves, the pressure thus to destroy Indian 
land-holdings piecemeal will decrease, but this problem, 
about which everyone has been talking for at least forty 
years and no one has done anything, needs a multi-pronged 
attack. The Northern Cheyennes have developed one at- 
tack that should be followed as a possible model for 
tribes in situations similar to theirs. In other cases, tribes 
or communities having sources of income such as from the 
use of tribal lands should, for instance, be authorized to 
issue debentures with which to buy up fractional holdings, 
the debentures to be redeemed on a fixed repayment 
schedule. The application of such modern credit devices, 
also, will form part of the broad educative process we 
have called for above. Every step that simplifies the land- 
owning pattern, incidentally, will result in decreased ad- 
ministrative costs that Congress and the Bureau of the 
Budget should welcome. 

Finally and fundamentally, the Indian communities 
must have capital. Given their extraordinary disadvantages, 
this means access to credit on terms somewhat more leni- 
ent than are usually obtainable by non-Indians. It does 
not mean gifts or hand-outs. Some ten years ago the in- 
terest rate on the Revolving Loan Fund was raised to 4% 
per cent, although it was paying its own costs at a lower 
rate. Consideration should be given to lowering the interest 
rate to 2%, the rate charged on Government REA loans. 
The existing fund, however, $10,000,000, is hopelessly 
inadequate. 

We need an Indian development fund—call it by 
whatever name you will—a loan fund, to be repaid and 
made to revolve as the present fund has so successfully 
done since 1934—of approximately $100,000,000, pos- 
sibly somewhat less, in any case a small sum compared to 
what we spend elsewhere with much less expectation of 
ever seeing the money again. 

A portion of this fund should be promptly available 
for purchases of allotments coming up for sale by tribes 
that offer a sensible plan of land consolidation and use. 
All of it should be available for businesslike, practical gen- 
eral development programs, provided those programs come 
from the whole community as stated above. This provision 
will ensure success and forestall any chance of a stampede 
for the money. We can be sure that many communities will 
be well along in repayment by the time others are ready to 
apply for loans. 

The philosophy we have restated above, combined 
with a credit fund administered as we recommend, throw- 
ing the burden of planning to the communities, will solve 
the problem of tailoring programs to very diverse needs 
without impossible administrative burdens or an infinity 
of special legislation. The whole program set forth here, 


we believe, will bring about the great change in Indian 
social and economic status that is so long overdue. And, 
in President Kennedy’s words, “The increased produc- 
tivity .. . which would result from our program of oppor- 
tunity, would repay the Federal investment manifold.” 
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behalf. Many individuals, particularly the most intelligent 
and most sensitive, undergo in this process the same terror 
of failure and nameless retribution for failure that the com- 
munity as a whole underwent. Procrastination and even 
self-destructive gestures will nearly always be thrown up as 
obstacles to final, decisive actions by individuals who 
really want to take them, and there is being worked out 
with the Omahas now an extension of the WE SHAKE 
HANDS project to meet the psychological or spiritual 
need of individuals for strengthening to meet the test of 
their own adequacy. This extension will take the form of a 
counselling service, especially designed to provide skilled, 
professional help in a structure built by and, therefore, 
acceptable to Indians. The identical need must be expected 
to appear in the other communities as individuals are im- 
pelled to act in their own interest, and it is hoped that 
the Omahas, as throughout this program, will have re- 
vealed a technique which may be generally applied. 








Indian Conference Set: 
Preliminary Talks Begin 


American Indian Chicago Conference will be held at 
the University of Chicago in June, 1961. Indians through- 
out the country have been asked to hold: preliminary dis- 
cussions of a proposed statement of Indian rights and a 
proposed method of Federal administration of Indian 
affairs. According to Dr. Sol, Tax, Coordinator of AICC, 
these discussions will culminate in June in the Conference, 
at which American Indians will arrive at a consensus state- 
ment of their rights and needs; of proper Federal policy, 
program and administration with respect to Indian affairs; 
and appropriate programs for organizations concerned 
with Indian welfare. Non-Indians will be welcome to at- 
tend and to participate in discussion after the adoption of 
the Indian document. 

Preliminary reports of AICC are available and will 
be followed by progress reports. The Association on Amer- 
ican Indian affairs will be glad to mail copies of these with- 
out charge on request. 

AICC is financed by the University of Chicago and the 
Schwarzhaupt Foundation. The staff consists of Dr. Tax, 
and Nancy O. Lurie, Assistant Coordinator. 
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WE SHAKE HANDS 
A Progress Report 


by 


La Verne Madigan 
Executive Director, 
Association on American Indian A ffairs 


Review and Interpretation 


WE SHAKE HANDS is the name of a demonstration 
project, sponsored by the Association on American Indian 
Affairs with the financial assistance of The Field Founda- 
tion. It is also the name of a method of Indian action 
which is evolving within that framework. 

The project was established in 1957, after certain 
Omaha, Sioux and Winnebago leaders concluded together 
that the basic problem of the Indian people of the Great 
Plains was paralysis of their ability to make and carry out 
decisions on their own behalf. This conclusion was reached 
in a period in which the Federal Indian policy, resented 
and desperately feared by the tribes, was to terminate the 
Indian communities as rapidly as possible by breaking up 
their land base and dispersing the population. However, 
the tribal leaders who defined the need for WE SHAKE 
HANDS, although engaged in a bitter fight to prevent de- 
struction of their tribes from without, realized clearly that 
any progress of their people toward a better life would 
have to originate within. They realized also that, in the 
absence of an internal impulse, their people would con- 
tinue to lie in their hundred-year-old inertia under suc- 
ceeding waves of benign and malign Federal Indian policy. 
They reasoned that the Indian Termination Policy must 
eventually be replaced by an Indian Development Policy, 
but that the second would be as unsuccessful as the first if 
it were imposed. They asked for a project which would 
release their people’s motive power. 

The original structure of WE SHAKE HANDS pro- 
vided the framework for observable, long-range programs 
of community action on certain reservations in the Great 
Plains and a broad movement, emanating from these points 
of demonstration to all reservations of the area. More re- 
cently, the structure has been expanded in order to test 
the validity of the project in Indian communities outside 
of the Great Plains; and, as expected, the movement has 
swept out of the confines of the project itself and over the 
Indian country. 

Concerned entirely with action by the Indian people 
and not at all with action for them, a typical community 
program of WE SHAKE HANDS is staffed by one sal- 
aried community worker, a member of the tribe involved. 
The fundamental assignment of this work is to stimulate, 
by means of techniques developed to meet the unique 
situation of his community, the will of the people to act 


voluntarily and without compensation in their own interest. 
Other persons may be employed from time to time to run 
an area-wide rally or conference to accelerate the spread 
of WE SHAKE HANDS; but, except for the salaried 
worker in each community, the programs are without in- 
ternal administrative cost. The funds budgeted for the 
community programs are used exclusively to pay the ex- 
pense of actions taken by people who are themselves 
unpaid. 

The cooperation of local, non-Indian volunteers is 
essential to the success of the community programs. It is 
essential as an example to the Indian people who have 
forgotten, since their conquest, that there can be goals 
other than those set for them by government, and also as 
proof to the Indian people that their white neighbors see 
themselves not as conquerors but as fellow-citizens. 

Non-Indian cooperation in WE SHAKE HANDS, 
therefore is of necessity unbought. This cooperation is 
sought from well-known persons and at the state-level in 
connection with certain broad actions which involve all 
Indians of an area in which one tribe has a community 
program; such cooperation is sought from elected and 
appointed officials, governmental and private agencies, 
citizens’ organizations, and universities. The basic, indis- 
pensable non-Indian cooperation, however, is that of in- 
dividuals, brought together in a committee of the Asso- 
ciation, who relate themselves directly and profoundly to 
the reservation Indians in exercise of citizenship and ex- 
perience of fellow-citizenship. 

Events since WE SHAKE HANDS was conceived by 
Indian leaders in 1957 have authenticated their view that 
social mobility can be restored to Indian communities only 
by restoration of the Indian people’s belief that they can 
have purposes of their own and can act effectively to ac- 
complish them. 

Going down depth after depth to the source of their 
immobility, the people interpreted the encouragement to 
relate the Indian and non-Indian communities as a chal- 
lenge to make their communities equal socially, economi- 
cally and politically. Seeking the way in which to accom- 
plish this, they could not move forward socially and 
economically because their belief in their political right 
and power and responsibility to act was lost. The recovery 
of this belief was preceded by anguished efforts to escape, 
by the people in the first WE SHAKE HANDS communi- 
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ties, because it involved facing the hated, humiliating im- 
age of themselves as conquered people, and facing the true 
meaning of their dependence upon Federal Government 
and the absence of other communities’ relationships with 
the governments of counties and states. 

Once looked at squarely, this intolerable self-image 
had to be replaced by the image of themselves with the un- 
relinquished political right to reverse their conquest. The 
means to this end was seen to be the economic and social 
development of their communities to the point at which 
they could themselves declare their colonial dependence 
upon the Federal Government to be at an end. The seat 
of the will to act on their own behalf was found. The action 
took the form of the exercise of citizenship, first within the 
Indian community itself, in relation to tribal government, 
then increasingly within the county and the state. The race- 
relations activities, with which WE SHAKE HANDS be- 
gan, assumed their proper function at this stage, at which 
fellow-citizenship could be seen as alliance to help the 
Indian communities reach their own goal. 

Within a year of the establishment of the first com- 
munity programs, it became plain that there is a pre- 
condition of an Indian-White relationship that can be ac- 
ceptable to Indians, and that precondition is essentially 
political. 

The definition of WE SHAKE HANDS has evolved 
with the program from which it is being abstracted: 


WE SHAKE HANDS is a method by which con- 
quered American Indian communities may rediscover 
their power to act on their own behalf, and fulfill 
their desire for independence by relating themselves 
as political, economic and social equals to other com- 
munities of the United States. 


The Community Projects 


The following tribes have full-scale WE SHAKE 
HANDS community programs: the Omahas of Nebraska, 
the Oglala Sioux of South Dakota and the Northern Chey- 
ennes of Montana. Actions of the WE SHAKE HANDS 
type, limited for the time being by lack of funds, are being 
carried out in connection with the Lumbees of North 
Carolina, the Miccosukee Seminoles of Florida, the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws and the western Washington tribes. A 
full-scale program will begin in an Eskimo village when 
the necessary funds are available. Requests for programs 
have been received from numerous other tribes, the most 
recent coming from the Crees of Montana and Southern 
Cheyennes of Oklahoma. 

At Macy, Nebraska, where the Omaha Tribe has had 
a WE SHAKE HANDS community program since 1957, 
by far the most important change has been the internal, 
political one. Indeed, the pattern was set there. The tribal 
council, the elected chairman of which is Alfred Wayne 


Gilpin, has encouraged the free growth of the broad or- 
ganization of the people, the Omaha Community Council. 
The president of this group, Valentine Parker, is a re- 
spected traditionalist and has known how to draw the 
people together out of their factionalism and inertia. Cen- 
trifugal tugging ceased as the people became reaccus- 
tomed to a sense of common purpose. Political differences 
are increasingly authentic differences of opinion about how 
best to progress. Tangible results of this deep, inner change 
may be seen in the now regular election of Omahas to a 
school board that was previously non-Indian; the appear- 
ance of Omaha candidates in county elections; the pres- 
ence in the community, in various stages of development, 
of an Indian-operated store, a tribal farm (designed ulti- 
mately to bring leased Omaha lands back into Indian 
use); a small factory, manufacturing articles for the tourist 
trade; a dress business and a tourist enterprise, just be- 
ginning. A plastic glove factory came and went, and the 
non-Indian technical experts who are working with the 
Omahas believe that an unsuccessful effort to tap imaginary 
tribal funds may have been involved. The Omahas plan to 
concentrate their efforts in 1961 upon the cultivation of 
small economic enterprises which will permit individuals 
to experience accomplishment, and the development of off- 
reservation employment within commuting distance of 
the reservation. The non-Indian technical experts of the 
Nebraska WE SHAKE HANDS Advisory Council are 
planning how to attract a stable industry to the reserva- 
tion. Within the year Congress is expected to appropriate 
$2,900,000 in settlement of the Omaha claim against the 
United States, and the destitute Omaha people are freezing 
into attitudes of frightened expectation of the actual pay- 
ment of that sum to the tribe. Non-Indians and the most 
responsible Omahas are braving themselves for the impact 
of the inevitable contest between individual and community 
purpose, between those who will want unrestricted per 
capita distribution of the money and those who, together 
with the Interior Department, will want to see a portion of 
the sum earmarked for economic development, and the per 
capita shares of the remainder distributed on the basis of 
approved family plans. 





The Oglala Sioux Economic Development Program 
grew out of mass meetings of people who knew that their 
reservation is the most economically depressed area of an 
economically depressed state. Some of the Pine Ridge res- 
ervation is good grazing land; most of it is arid prairie 
and badlands. It can, through agriculture, be made to sup- 
port a greater number of people than it supports now, but 
never all the people. The economic plan grimly assumes 
that the old and the uneducated middle-aged will be de- 
pendent upon public assistance for the rest of their lives. 
It assumes also that some of the young will acquire skills 
through the Indian Bureau’s Vocational Training Program 
and, as white South Dakotans do, go off to the cities. The 
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population of the reservation will continue to rise, how- 
ever, and the plan provides for a land-purchase program 
to consolidate in tribal ownership all allotted lands in 
Shannon and Washbaugh counties, the only relatively in- 
tact area that remains of their once vast estate. It is pro- 
posed, through a cattle project, and an irrigated farming 
project, gradually to bring this land, now leased to non- 
Indian ranchers, back into Indian use. Both projects will 
be tribal enterprises, designed not to produce profit for 
the tribe but to create opportunity for the most competent 
men to go into ranching and farming on their own. The 
plan provides that the basic agricultural economy shall be 
supplemented by the development of Ella Irving’s famous 
and beautiful pottery into a commercial ceramics plant, 
capable of employing 20 people within a year, and 75 
eventually. Measures are recommended to attract other 
light industries to the reservation. Small, individually and 
tribally operated tourist attractions, some to be in opera- 
tion this summer, are seen as leading within two years to 
the development of the Wounded Knee battlefield as one 
of the major tourist attractions of the Black Hills area. A 
public works program and a youth program of the CCC 
type are proposed for the double purpose of allowing chil- 
dren to grow up in a community in which men earn wages 
and of improving the land by reforestation and irrigation. 
The plan calls for aid to individuals in setting up a variety 
of practical, small businesses. Finally, in recognition of the 
fact that the program is based upon ideas expressed at mass 
meetings of the people, the plan provides for a Family 
Counselling Committee, made up of tribal members. The 
committee will visit every home on the reservation in order 
that the broad economic program may be extended to ap- 
ply to any persons whose needs and capabilities it does not 
now cover. 

An Oglala family I know camp, for lack of a home, 
by the highway outside of Rushville, Nebraska, on the 
border of their South Dakota reservation. I went to look 
for them one day after a heavy snowstorm. I had to squint 
to see my friends through the whiteness. They came out of 
their tent behind the billboard. The mother butchered 
meat on an old crate and the father chopped wood. He was 
a big lord of a man with a frostbitten, intelligent face 
and hopeless eyes. He leaned for a moment on the long 
handle of his axe and said, “I guess you know what we 
are trying to do for ourselves.” He did not say more, and 
neither did I. Both of us had the superstitious feeling 
that to state our expectation of better things was to 
doom it. 





In Montana, a complete involvement of the Northern 
Cheyenne people in community development has begun. 
A common will to save their still intact land-base drew 
them together in the first place, five years ago. The sense of 


common purpose which united them with respect to their 
land has motivated them also to work out an economic 
development plan for the use of the land. 

The Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council has an in- 
visible link with those non-Political leaders who guard the 
traditional values; and it was unnecessary for a community 
organization to come into existence in order to relate the 
tribal government to the people. Under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Wilson Clark of Billings, a WE SHAKE HANDS 
Committee for the Northern Cheyennes is making the 
technical assistance of non-Indians available to the tribe. 
The members of this committee are persons of greater local 
influence and deeper sensitivity with respect to Indians 
than can usually be mustered together in an Indian area, 
and are working smoothly and quickly with Cheyennes in 
a number of inter-racial sub-committees, each assigned the 
task of developing a specific economic enterprise. The 
economic development program began only a few months 
ago. Already, plans for a small tourist enterprise are ready 
to be put into effect, and a plan of operation for a food- 
processing business is now being put on paper. In neither 
case will Federal funds be involved, the thought of the 
tribe being that small undertakings should be financed by 
private investors and the tribe itself in order that the Fed- 
eral government need be asked for assistance only in the 
financing of large-scale cattle, farming and land-purchase 
programs, fundamental to the Northern Cheyenne economy 
but requiring credit in such amount and at such a rate of 
interest as would be available only from a Federal source. 


Conclusion 


WE SHAKE HANDS is still evolving as a method. 
The method, to the extent to which it has now emerged 
from the Indian communities which are in motion, is 
already applicable to other communities which are ready 
in that they are seeking a medium through which change, 
acceptable to them, may take place. 

The observed experiences of the Omahas in the 
earliest community program have made it possible for sub- 
sequent programs to bypass dead ends and move more 
rapidly than the pioneering Omahas to the point at which 
the political motive power of the people is tapped and 
intercultural cooperation for community development can 
actually begin. 

It would be improper to discuss at this time knowl- 
edge that has been gained of the circumstances under 
which a tribal government may take fright at the increas- 
ing articulateness of the people and try to return to its 
previous isolation from them. Nor would it be proper, 
while the solutions to certain problems are in process, to 
describe situations which occur when individual Indians 
try to achieve an image of themselves as people with the 
right, responsibility and competence to act on their own 

(Continued on page 3) 





